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The Patron Saint 
of Star Island 


He was a grand gentleman, possessing 
an understanding heart, a keen mind, a 
determined will, a philosophy unsurpassed 
by many who have written volumes con- 
cerning that science, a contagious smile, a 
happy laugh, a sympathetic voice, a true 
lover of Mankind, who will be greatly 
missed at the Shoals. His memory will 
ever be precious in the hearts of thousands 
who had the privilege of knowing him, of 
hearing him, of talking with him, of learn- 
ing from him of the beauties of nature and 
of the grandeur of human souls. That 
memory will be an ever strengthening in- 
centive for finer conferences. We salute 
you, Oscar Laighton! 

Carl B. Wetherell. 

April 11, 1939. 

Rev. Lyman V. Rutledge’s words spoken 
at the funeral service for Oscar Laighton 
will be published in our next issue. 


Senexet Stages 
a “Come Back” 


The work of clearing the fallen timber 
at Senexet is progressing steadily and when 
it is finished the hope is that, although the 
landscape will be a changed one, it will still 
possess beauty and charm. The house is 
having an active spring season. Three im- 
portant groups have been there for three 
days each in the month of April. These 
are the Idlewild group of twenty-eight 
Universalist ministers, the executive board 
of the Universalist Missionary Society, 
numbering ten women, and the Greenfield 
group of Unitarian ministers. In the 
month of May retreats will be held by the 
directors of the National Alliance, the 
Hartford Laymen’s League, the West 
Newton Alliance, and a group of young 
married people from Summit, N. J., under 
the leadership of Rev. A. Powell Davies. 
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At the public meeting on Tuesday after- 
noon of Anniversary Week at 2.15 those 
who are interested will have a chance to 
hear a report of the work of the year and 
also brief addresses by representatives of 
various groups which have used the house. 


Juvenile Delinquency 


Arthur T. Lyman, commissioner of 
correction for the Commonwealth of Mas- 
sachusetts, will give an address on “Juve- 
nile Delinquency and Crime Prevention” 
in Eliot Hall at Unitarian Headquarters, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, on Wednesday 
evening, April 26, at eight o’clock. Judge 
Robert Walcott will preside. 

All interested persons are cordially in- 
vited to attend this important meeting. 
It is hoped that it will be another step in 
the furtherance of cooperation with and 
support of existing agencies. 

The meeting is being held under the 
auspices of the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation. Miss Frances Hayward is chair- 
man of the committee in charge of ar- 
rangements. 


Progress in 
Germantown 


The Unitarian church in Germantown, 
Pa., on Easter Sunday welcomed seventy- 
two new members into the church fellow- 
ship. The church is under the adminis- 
trative and pastoral care of Rev. and Mrs. 
Max F. Daskam and the Sunday services 
are conducted by a board of preachers 
consisting of Dr. Samuel A. Eliot of Boston, 
Dr. Hornell Hart of Duke University, and 
Dr. H. E. Luccock of the Yale Divinity 
School. These gentlemen each take one 
Sunday in each month and on the fourth 
Sunday the pulpit is supplied either by 
Mr. Daskam or a guest preacher. Under 
this arrangement every department of 
the church has shown remarkable growth 
and a fine spirit of resolute service. Both 
church attendance and church income are 
at high tide mark. 


Annual Meeting 
of the A. U.A. 


Resolutions 


This year the annual meeting of the 
Association will be held on Thursday 
of Anniversary Week. According to the 
bylaws all resolutions must be sub- 


mitted at least fourteen days prior to 
the annual meeting, which means this 
year May 11, 1939. 

The business committee hopes that 
every member of the fellowship will be 
informed of the procedure regarding 
resolutions, which was inaugurated last 
May and will be followed again this 
year. 


Congregational 
Convention 


The annual meeting of the Massachusetts 
Convention of Congregational Ministers 
will be held in King’s Chapel, Boston, on 
Monday, May 8. The business meeting 
will begin at 10.30 a. m., the public meet- 
ing at 11 a. m. The moderator, Rev. 
Austin Rice of Wakefield, will preside. 
The address will be given by Dr. Frederick 
May Eliot, president of the American 
Unitarian Association. The meeting is 
open to Unitarian ministers in Massa- 
chusetts, and to any others interested in 
hearing Dr. Eliot. 


Forthcoming Events 


April 28-30: Meadville Unitarian Confer- 
ence, Toronto, Ont. 

April 30: Channing Conference, Provi- 
dence, R. I. 

April 30: Greater Boston Federation Y. P. 
R. U. Annual Meeting. 

April 80: Greater Boston Federation Y. P. 
R. U. annual meeting, Medford, Mass. 

May 1: Monday Conference of the Gen- 
eral Alliance, First Church in Boston, 
10.30 a.m. Address by Dr. Charles E. 
Park, minister of the First Church. 

May 5: New York League of Unitarian 

_ Women, Montclair, N. J. 11 a.m. 

May 7: Norfolk-Suffolk Conference, Ded- 
ham, Mass. 

May 7: South Middlesex Conference, 
Bedford, Mass. 

May 7: Worcester Federation Y. P. R. U. 
annual meeting, Hopedale, Mass. 

May 7: Channing Federation Y. P. R. U. 

May 12: Worcester Federation Rowe Rally, 
Marlborough, Mass. 

May 14: North Middlesex Federation 
Y.P.R.U., Wilton Center, N. H. 


Radio Announcements 


The following services will be broadcast 
during the coming week: 


Chicago, Ill. Dr. Preston Bradley, 
Sunday, 11 a. m., Station WJJD, 1130 
kilocycles. 

Eugene, Ore., Rev. Herbert Higgin- 
botham, Sunday, 2 p. m., Station KORE, 
1420 kilocycles. 

Hartford, Conn., Rev. Charles Graves, 
Saturday, 9.30 p. m., Station WDRC, 
1330 kilocycles. 

Madison, Wis., “Land of Our Fathers,’’ 
Rev. W. Rupert Holloway, chairman of 
program, Thursday, 7p. m., Station WIBA. 

Madison, Wis., Rev. W. Rupert Hollo- 
way, Sunday, 2 p. m., Station WIBA. 

Memphis, Tenn., Rev. Robert W. Jones, 
Tuesday, 1 p. m., Station WHBQ. 

New Bedford, Mass., Rev. Duncan 
Howlett, Sunday, lla.m., Station WNBH, 
1810 kilocycles. 

Spokane, Wash., Rev. Dayton T. Yoder, 
Sunday, 9.15 a. m. Station KGA, 1470 
kilocycles. 
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Anniversary Week 
Is Not So Far Away 


THE PUBLICATION of Anniversary Week program 
in last week’s Register reminded us, as it must remind 
our readers, that it is later than we think. Not only 
will the week be here, be, that is, in the present tense, 
before we realize it, but Anniversary Week is one of 
those occasions which has to be prepared for. As the 
news note printed in this issue reminds us, resolutions 
to come before the meeting must be in by May 11. 
The program for the Anniversary Week is now in the 
hands of the printers and will be distributed on or 
about May 1. 


All Routes that Lead to San Francisco 


IT IS NONE TOO EARLY for those Eastern and 
Midwestern Unitarians who intend to visit the General 
Conference of the American Unitarian Association 
to be making their plans. The conference will be held 
in San Francisco August 24 to 27 and, of course, noth- 
ing could be easier than to get a ticket to San Francisco, 
board the train and go directly to your destination. 

But the opportunity to combine vacation and 
recreational travel with attendance at the conference 
is too good to miss or to slight. The American Uni- 
tarian Association has therefore put a great deal of 
thought into making the most of the travel oppor- 
tunities that the pilgrimage to San Francisco presents. 
In consultation with Peabody & Lane, Inc., 110 State 
Street, Boston, the Association has worked out the 
most pluralistic, varied and eye-delighting set of plans 
for visiting the West Coast that we have ever seen. 
You can go by rail or you can go by boat; you can do it 
in the form of a grand tour—taking in everything of 
interest on the way—or you can do it more or less 
directly; you can do it luxuriously or you can do it on 
a schedule of minimum rates. You can see the scenic 
beauties of America as you travel or, if you prefer, 
you can join Dr. Robert C. Dexter on his ‘Labor and 
Industrial Seminar” in which you begin by bearding 
government officials in their dens in Washington, then 
see steel mills in Pittsburgh and meet C. I. O. union 
leaders in person—you may even quiz them if you 
dare to—visit Mr. Ford’s little shop in Detroit, see 
Chicago at work (stockyards optional), visit milling 
plants in Minneapolis and St. Paul; and then, appar- 
ently even Dr. Dexter will be fed up with sociology 
and economics for we notice that he suddenly weakens 
and takes you for a ride in Yellowstone National 
Park. After the mills and the foundries you certainly 
ought to enjoy Old Faithful. 

And then, whether you travel scenically or so- 
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ciologically, there is the serious business of the General 
Convention. The first day there is the usual opening 
business of any convention, then the Laymen’s League 
and the Youth Commissions have their suppers, and 
after that the delegates go to the Temple of Religion 
on Treasure Island where John Haynes Holmes will 
speak and where a chorus of one hundred voices will 
sing. 

Friday begins with a religious service followed by 
another business meeting and the hearing of conference 
reports. After that round-table discussions will be 
held on these topics: 


a. How to organize the church for greater influence. 
b. Fundamentals of a liberal religious philosophy. 
ce. The church and the totalitarian state. 


At noon the Ministerial Union and the General 
Alliance will hold their luncheons. A religious edu- 
cation conference will be held in the afternoon and 
the dinner of the Fellowship for Social Justice in the 
evening. 

On Saturday, after a service of worship, the morn- 
ing will be devoted to business, the Young People’s 
Religious Union and the Pacific Coast Conference will 
have luncheons, and the Fellowship Dinner will take 
place in the evening. 

On Sunday morning there will be a church service 
with sermon by the president of the American Uni- 
tarian Association. 1 

Reservations have now been coming in to 25 
Beacon Street, Boston, for some time. The more of 
them that come in early the easier it will be to handle 
them and to complete arrangements for handling 
accommodations. The pamphlet containing the 
plans referred to, with rates, may be obtained from the 
A. U. A. or from Peabody & Lane. 


Queries for Examining Conscience 


TOO MUCH LIBERAL RELIGION is a mixture of 
aspiration and platitude: and the platitude content has 
the effect of keeping the aspirational content in a 
vague and misty condition. 

Some time ago the Laymen’s League of the First 
Parish in Cambridge, Mass., invited Professor Henry 
J. Cadbury of the Harvard Divinity School to address 
them on the “Quaker Queries for Examining Con- 
science.” The members were so impressed by his 
account of this very definite technique for making 
one’s religion mean something that they set about 
formulating their own “queries.’”’ They enlisted the 
cooperation of their minister, Rev. Leslie T. Penning- 
ton, and the result of their joint efforts is the ‘‘Pre- 
amble” and the “Queries” which we publish in this 
issue. 
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We do not know how important this document is 
—but we suspect that it is potentially very important 
indeed. It gives Unitarians something they have not 
had before in the way of a powerful instrument for 
shaping their religious life. We have no creed. And, 
in this day of uncertainty, of contending philosophies 
which are just as embattled and as mutually incom- 
patible as are the contending armies and politicians, 
we have no categorial imperative in ethics. 

But in these Queries the laymen of the First 
Church in Cambridge, and their minister, have given 
us something more fundamental than a categorical 
imperative: they have given us a categorical interrog- 
ative. And, being interrogative, there is no reason in 
Unitarian polity why every church in our fellowship 
and every individual Unitarian should not adopt this 
categorical questionnaire for their own use. It states 
no sectarian positions in theology, ethics, or economics; 
it imposes nothing on the free conscience. All it does 
is, innocently, to ask. 

And by asking, it awakens the conscience on 
points where it is less sensitive and so more likely to be 
asleep. It cannot even be said that the Queries ask 
“leading’”’ questions. They play fair between personal 
and social religion. 

Outsiders are often puzzled by the spectacle of a 
church which is not held together by a creed. Some- 
times Unitarians themselves seem to think that the 
only reason we do not have a creed is that we are all in 
agreement to begin with, that the use of right reason 
leads to—well, to whatever they happen always to 
have thought. So that when you disagree with them 
on this or that point you hurt their feelings as well as 
evoke their intellectual dissent. 

Sometimes these people frankly tell us that they 
fear we are being placed in danger because we draw 
no lines in belief. Well, if a closer and more explicit 
bond of unity is what they seek, let them use their 
influence to have these Queries—or possibly a revised 
set to be worked out after many churches have given 
the present set a trial—used by all our churches. 

Then, when the outsider asks us what distinguishes 
Unitarianism from orthodox Christianity, the Greek 
Orthodox Church, voodooism, the Bahai movement 
and all the other groups of people who profess and call 
themselves “‘religious,’’ we can say that Unitarians are 
those people who have rejected creeds as the basis of 
their fellowship but who have enthroned conscience, 
and whose most important religious exercise is to 
check their actions and their thoughts by the light of 
conscience. 

After all, this is a technical age and the people who 
keep the secular world going no longer do it by hunch 
or rule of thumb: they do it by technological method. 
They measure exactly and compare. 

This list of Queries, in its own field, the spiritual, 
is also a measuring rod, a checking device. 

And if that sounds too unpoetic for such an emo- 
tional part of life as religion, we would gently suggest 
that religion which insists on being too emotional, or 
rather, we should say, on being exclusively an emo- 
tional affair, can easily become mushy. 

And as far as that goes let us reflect upon this 
curious circumstance, that while such terms as “‘scien- 
tific method’’—and this application of a set of ques- 
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tions to the examination of conscience is just that— 
while, we say, such terms as “‘scientific method” sound 
dry and forbidding, the largest and perhaps the most 
active branch of the Christian church in this country 
is precisely that church that calls itself Method-ist. 
That means something. 

Well now, thanks to the Laymen’s League of the 
First Parish in Cambridge, we Unitarians, too, can 
become methodists. 


We Are Not Alone 


THE EDITOR of The Christian Register spent two 
days in Washington last week attending the annual 
meeting of the Associated Church press. At the 
moment when the secretary asked if all the members 
had paid their dues, one of them raised the question 
whether each member paid his annual subscription as 
a person who was also a member of the organization 
or whether he paid it as an agent of his publication. 
This question was not, as it might seem, a distinction 
between paying the dues from one’s pocketbook or 
from one’s expense account: it was a question of 
definition: was the Associated Church Press an or- 
ganization of editors or one of religious papers. The 
chairman ruled that the organization was one of re- 
ligious newspapers. Which means—if any of our 
readers are interested in the question of wider Chris- 
tian fellowship—that The Christian Register is not a 
lone voice in the wilderness, not an isolated atom in the 
journalistic world, but a member of a brotherhood. 

And that this brotherhood of over fifty religious 
papers is a real one and a generous one is shown by the 
fact that every denomination is eligible for member- 
ship and on an equal and unquestioned footing. Papers 
or talks at this meeting were given by a Unitarian, an 
independent—John Haynes Holmes—a Jew, an Epis- 
coplian, and by Dr. Henry Smith Leiper of the Uni- 
versal Christian Council for Life and Work, American 
Section, whose own denominational label we do not 
know. Meanwhile the president of the Association 
for the last two years has been the genial and efficient 
Dr. John van Schaick, Jr., and he is now succeeded by 
Dr. Guy Emery Shipler, editor of The Churchman 
and an Episcopalian. 

We shall have more to say on a future occasion 
about the proceedings of this body. Meanwhile we 
wish to record the curious sense one has at such meet- 
ings as this that one once dreamed that in the pages 
of this or that weekly or monthly there was a long 
discussion of something called Christian unity. One 
dimly seems to remember that things were said about 
“formulae” for union, and theological minimums and 
things like that. And then the whole thing vanishes 
from one’s mind because one must attend to the 
speaker. And one is no longer conscious of Christian 
unity for the same reason that a fish is not conscious 
of water. One is right in the atmosphere of Christian 
unity; the big things, common to us all, are what we © 
are discussing; we discuss the paper and nobody who 
listened to the discussion could tell from what was said 
whether it was said by a Methodist, a Universalist, a 
Quaker or a Lutheran: and two of us were Lutherans 
at that. 

There was Christian unity too in the tribute 
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f which this meeting paid to the memory of Dan Brum- 
mitt, editor of The Northwestern and Central Christian 
_ Advocates, who dropped dead in the lobby of a Kansas 
City hotel on April 5 in the midst of strenuous prepar- 
ation for the forthcoming Methodist reunion. The 
news by word of mouth during a session of the asso- 
ciation was the first intimation a number of members 
' had had of Dan Brummitt’s death. All of us had met 
him and all of us loved him. 


| Comment on Mr. Yoder 


IN THE LAST YEAR no article published in The 
| Christian Register has brought in its trail so much cor- 
| respondence as that of Dayton T. Yoder on “Religion 
| Unshackled.” The fact that our correspondents have 
either approved his point of view with vigor or dis- 
| sented from it with vigor is itself an indication that 
editorial judgment was not at fault in printing the 
article. The idea suggested before and suggested 
_ again by a correspondent in this issue that “the editor 
| placed upon it his stamp of approval’ is utterly with- 
out foundation. No editor places his stamp of ap- 
_ proval on an article by printing it or even by explaining 
_ the circumstances in which it was composed. Nor, 
on the other hand, did the editor print it in spite of 
_ disapproving of it. Indeed, the editor conceives it as 
_ permissible, if not mandatory, for him to maintain 
_ neutrality in certain matters, and this seems to be one 
of them. 

| However, our correspondent in this issue raises a 
- question which is not one of theology but of ethics. 
The Salvation Army, he says, preaches “‘hell fire’ and 
it works. Mr Yoder’s type of gospel does not work. 
And while he “‘does not wholly agree . . . why quarrel 
with them.” 

Somewhere in his “Philosophy of Religion’’ 


Harald Hoeffding deals with the question of illusion 
and symbolism in religion and he remarks that man 
does not live by illusion but by reality. Mr. Kiser 
admits that “‘hell fire’ is not reality. Therefore it is an 
illusion. The “bums and outcasts” are the victims 
of social maladjustments. We all admit that. Mr. 
Kiser would save them by neutralizing the effects of 
their environment with a psychic shot in the arm. 
It works for a time but it is not a real cure. We do 
not believe that a “‘bum,”’ dosed with hell fire, ‘““washed 
in the blood,” ever does become a “fine, upstanding, 
Christian gentleman.’ Indeed, we will go further and 
say that if a man is a “fine upstanding Christian 
gentleman” to begin with, and believes in hell fire and 
“the blood,” he had better become less of a gentleman 
and more of an intelligent man. Does not our cor- 
respondent see that to cease from inquiry, from argu- 
ment, from exploration of ideas, just for fear of hurting 
people’s feelings, to be afraid of a little iconoclasm—for 
be it remembered that iconoclasm does not mean 
breaking hearts, it means breaking images only—is 
not only to leave the field to the Fundamentalists. 
It is to do something much more serious than that: 
it is to make permanent the very situation which pro- 
duces more Fundamentalism. For, with attention 
centered on supernatural and individual salvation, 
earthly and social salvation is negated. 

If our correspondent were ever to visit Chicago, 
for example, he would find that it is the liberal churches 
which are far from his uncharitable “smug’’; and 
which are agonizing over the evil social conditions 
in that city. Has he ever heard of the work of Curtis 
W. Reese in Lincoln Center? Of what the Third 
Unitarian Church did to save the Chicago school 
system from looting by the politicians? And can he 
deny that the impulse behind those activities was a 
religious impulse? 


Queries for Examining Conscience 


LAST OCTOBER members of the Laymen’s League 
of the First Parish in Cambridge, Mass., became in- 
terested in “Quaker Queries for Examining Con- 
science” through an address given by Professor Henry 
J. Cadbury of the Harvard Divinity School. They 
thought that they saw in the method a means of quick- 
ening and giving point to the life of their own religious 
fellowship and that of the Unitarian church. Through 
the League Council and a special Queries Committee 
they set to work and through the winter have shaped 
queries which have been twice submitted to chapter 
meetings for discussion and reaction and which have 
now been formally adopted by the chapter. 


Queries are never final. They are always subject 


to revision in the light of growing experience. But in 
their present form these queries are to be submitted 


to all men of the chapter with the suggestion that 


they use them for the examination of conscience. 


They are a genuine expression of group thinking on 
the part of Unitarian laymen. They are being sub- 


A Project of the Laymen’s League of the 
First Parish in Cambridge, Mass. 


mitted to The Register at the suggestion of several 
people who have expressed interest in the project. 
The Preamble is a statement of the purpose and 
method of the queries drawn up by Rev. Leslie T. 
Pennington. 
Preamble 

The strength of our churches is not to be tested by 
our ministry, however able and conscientious, nor by 
institutions and organizations, however large and 
successful, but by the discriminating ethical conduct of 
our people, by the alert, tender, quick and sensitive 
conscience of the men and women who compose them. 
Conscience in this sense is an individual quality, for if 
conscience is not enthroned in the living tissues of in- 
dividual character, it does not exist. But as we area 
fellowship, the achievement and nurture of the sensitive 
conscience is collective. The test of the degree of life 
in our fellowship is the creation through worship and 
the interplay of mind and spirit, of a body of common 
ethical discriminations and practices among us. This 
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requires, in addition to the usual services, sermons and 
activities of our fellowship, a more active initiative 
in the private and collective examination of conscience 
on the part of our laymen, and some method of dis- 
tilling and collecting those discriminations which are 
the finest achievement of each participating member 
as he is stimulated by the life of the fellowship, that 
as a body we may be quickened and may come to 
possess the values which each may contribute. 

For this purpose the Quakers have developed 
through long-growing experience what have been 
called the “Quaker Queries for Examining Conscience.”’ 
The first test of a query is that it should be ethically 
sound. The second is that it should be ethically 
significant. This means that it should not be so vague 
and general as to have no “bite.” It should be 
susceptible to general application. It should not 
apply to me alone or to other people alone. Obviously, 
on every moral issue there are many differences among 
us. Obviously, there is such a thing as “the Good”’ 
and the Good is unified. The query, then, will not 
ignore our differences, or endeavor to regiment us into 
complete agreement, but will endeavor to attack our 
differences at that point where it is possible and neces- 
sary for each one of us to move with consent toward 
higher agreements, one step further in the direction of 
the unified Good. By the “bite” of a query I mean 
that it involves some specific ethical obligation for 
each one of us, that it involves an explicit individual 
ethical action which is collective in the sense that 
our united fellowship in the church lays upon each 
member the responsibility of considering such explicit 
action even to the point of sacrifice and suffering for 
conscience sake. 

The queries here presented were drawn up by 
members of the Council of the Laymen’s League. 
Any one who has tried to shape queries will bear wit- 
ness that the discipline of searching thought which 
it imposes on him is their first value. If the queries 
do nothing else but this they justify themselves. If 
a large number of our people will share in shaping 
queries, the life of our church will be greatly quickened. 
A group of Young Friends in the Philadelphia yearly 
meeting shaped their own queries and these were later 
adopted by the yearly meeting. Such a practice gives 
the young people a new sense of participation in the 
life of the church, and contributes to the church the 
ethical sensitiveness of those who have not been 
hardened by age or confused by the world. General 
participation in drawing up queries will develop new 
ways of thought, a new sense of participating responsi- 
bility, and a method, skill and aptitude in searching 
out the points where ethical growth is possible. The 
whole project is one of concentrating the attention of 
the laymen of our churches at the growing edge of 
ethical life. 

But the whole purpose of the queries is that as 
they are shaped by individuals who are disciplining 
themselves to think in terms of the group, they are 
then shared by the group as a whole. As we succeed 
in shaping queries which are adequate to our need, 
they may be adopted by the Laymen’s League and 
sent to all our members with the suggestion that 
they use them for the examination of their conscience. 
The League may care to take a further step and pro- 
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pose that the queries be adopted by the church as a 
whole and recommended for the consideration of every 
member of the church. If the church does not care 
to adopt queries drawn up by the League, it may 
accept the general method and draw up queries of its 
own. Such queries might be read from time to time 
in the morning service. 


Queries for the Examination of Conscience 


A. Religion and Churchmanship. 

1. Realizing that the church is the one institution 
in my community dedicated wholly to the nurture 
and discipline of the spirit, am I doing my full part in 
maintaining and developing it by contributing lib- 
erally to it, by serving generously in its work, and by 
giving my moral and spiritual support in faithful 
church attendance and real participation in public 
worship? 

2. Is my conduct as a layman not only such as to 
maintain the freedom of the pulpit of my church, but 
to support and develop my minister and my fellow 
churchmen in the highest and most responsible 
exercise of that freedom? 

3. Is the life of my family enlightened, developed 
and kept true by religious faith, principle and spirit; 
and do I make adequate provision for the maintenance 
of its religious foundations as a safeguard against the 
disintegrating social distractions of these times? 

4. Am I sustaining and developing my own 
spiritual life with an adequate period of quiet reading 
and meditation each day? Am I becoming more 
familiar with the Bible and the world’s finest devotional 
literature? 

5. Am I reading seriously and systematically the 
best literature on religious, ethical, political, and 
social subjects as recommended by the best religious 
thought of the church to which I belong? 

6. Am I rigorously examining my daily conduct in 
the light of the highest ethical and religious teachings 
so that from day to day and from year to year I feel 
within myself a growing sense of spiritual strength and 
mastery? 


B. Citizenship. 

Am I fulfilling my responsibilities as a citizen by 
voting intelligently and responsibly? By informing 
myself and others on public issues? By supporting 
those who are leading in disinterested public service? 
By fearlessly defending the civil and religious liberties 
of all? By giving of my time, energy and income to 
the support of institutions of general welfare? 

C. Economic Stewardship. 

Realizing the peril of vast inequalities in the dis- 
tribution of wealth and income which cause suffering, 
ill will and strife, is it not my religious duty to regard 
my wealth as a stewardship which I hold in trust and 
which requires of me the utmost simplicity even to the 
point of sacrifice, in order to set free a portion of my 
income for the relief of suffering in others and for the 
reform of society which will cut at the root of injustice 
and human misery? 


D. Source of Income. 


Beyond the security of capital and the rate of in- 
come, am I not- proportionately responsible for the 


ethical, the personnel, and labor policies of the com- 
panies from which I derive income, either from in- 
vestments, salary or wages? Is it not my religious 
duty to inform myself on these things and to find ways 
of fulfilling these responsibilities? If I find that Iam 
associated with companies whose policies are at vari- 


ance with my religious principles and that it is im- 
possible to influence them, should I not sever my 
relationships with such companies? 


E. Consumer. 
1. As a religious person is it not my moral obli- 


gation to examine the origin of low costs and to be 
_ guided in my purchasing by my sense of responsibility 


to support fair policies between companies and be- 


_ tween investors, management, labor and other con- 


sumers? 

2. Realizing the difficulty of fulfilling this re- 
sponsibility alone in a complex society of corporations, 
is it not my duty to unite with others in availing my- 
self of information provided by consumers’ organiza- 


tions and of services provided by the cooperatives, 
and in supporting such organizations? 


F. Prejudices. 


Am I completely free from those class, national, 
racial and religious prejudices which in their extreme 
form are bringing suffering and persecution to men, 
women and children throughout the world? Am I 
making positive effort to gain and to spread under- 


standing and sympathy toward other groups than 


my own, particularly toward those against whom 
popular feeling runs high?’ Am I doing my full part 
toward relieving the suffering of the persecuted? 


G. Temperance. 

1. Asa religious person am I duly on guard against 
the evils of alcoholic drinks, habit-forming drugs and 
other indulgences which impede the full development 
and functioning of all my faculties? While realizing 
that temperance is moderation, in view of the inade- 
quacy, unhappiness, degradation and crime resulting 


A New Plan to End War 


The author is minister of the Community Church of 
Summit, N. J. 
IN THE AUTUMN of last year, the world narrowly 
escaped a catastrophe from which Western civilization 
might never have recovered. We who live in the 
United States hoped at that time that, if war came, we 
would be able to keep out of it; yet the very inten- 
sity of our interest was evidence of the enormous odds 
against such a hope lasting very long. In addition, 
we discovered then and have become even more cer- 
tain since, that no great war could take place which 
would not affect our national destiny equally with 
the destinies of other nations, whether we fought in 
it or not. In short, the threat of war anywhere on a 
calamitous scale is a threat to every nation in the 
world and to every man and woman individually. 
Irrespective of whether we believe in isolation or in 
collective security, in neutrality or in some kind of 


from excess, and the perils of temptation to the weak 
and the young which lie in current fashion and the 
pressure of advertising, should I not deepen and 
strengthen my example by total abstinence? 

2. Realizing that temperance is much larger 
than the question of drinking and that it is not en- 
slavement to precise rules, but rather the attainment 
of balance, poise and direction in the fullness, beauty, 
and strength of life, am I so ordering my life in wisdom, 
understanding, love and self-control that the old virtue 
of temperance is given new meaning and power? 


H. Gambling. 

1. As a religious person should I take part in 
games of chance played for economic stake, in raffles, 
betting or other practices which encourage the thought 
of getting something for nothing? 

2. While business and particularly investments 
frequently involve risks which are essential to the de- 
velopment of industry and trade, should I not en- 
deavor to eliminate from my economic life all specula- 
tion which is an attempt to get something for nothing? 


I. Peace. 
1. In these days of war and rumors of war is the 
whole weight of my influence cast on the side of justice 


to all peoples, nations, races and classes as the only 


sure foundation to peace? 

2. Am I adequately informed on international 
affairs and on the policies of those movements which 
are working for world peace to cooperate intelligently 
and fully in the creation of peace? 

3. Am I sure that the policies of my own nation 
for which I am partly responsible as a citizen, and the 
policies of the economic concerns for which I am partly 
responsible as an investor, an employer, an employee, 
or a consumer are intelligently and with the full weight 
of my influence directed toward peace? 

4, Am I so clearly and so consistently dedicated 
to the creative work of justice and peace both in my 
private and my public life that, if war came, I could 
truly say that I was in no way responsible for it? 


A. Powell Davies 


participation, the menace of war remains almost limit- 
less, its consequences incalculable. Therefore, more 
than anything else whatever, responsible citizens of all 
nations urgently desire to prevent the suicide of 
civilization by ending the threat of war. 

If we believe that Western civilization can endure 
as it stands and that it should endure, we desire to 
prevent war in order to save Western civilization. If, 
however, we believe that we are moving towards a 
world civilization which will supersede Western 
civilization, we desire to make the transition without 
an intervening period of disaster. And if we are wise 
enough, if our good will is adequate, if our moral 
courage can meet a downright challenge, we are at the 
present moment in a position to banish war from the 
face of the earth. In addition, we are in a position to 
promote prosperity—such prosperity as the world has 
not seen for a long time and which in itself would be no 
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mean support to an affirmative and progressive peace. 
And finally, we are in a position to begin to build a 
world civilization in which none of the greater values 
of Western civilization would be lost. 

All this has not happened merely because of the 
book written by Clarence Streit;* what Mr. Streit 
proposes has been shaping in the minds of many ideal- 
ists for a long time. But Mr. Streit puts it forward as 
a definite plan, practical and workable. He proposes 
nothing less than the immediate federal union of fif- 
teen democracies, contemplating the inclusion, later, 
of all other nations which become willing to adhere to 
a constitution based on the American Bill of Rights. 

Now the federal union of fifteen democracies is, 
if you take it seriously, a breath-taking proposal. 
Probably you refuse to take it seriously. ‘Splendid, 
of course,’ you say, “but entirely visionary! It can- 
not be done.” The odd thing is that most of the 
people who, down to the present, have read the book, 
began it in just that mood, surprising themselves 
towards the end of the first chapter by a realization 
that in a world gone mad this plan is precisely the one 
sane, sensible, possible method of solving our prob- 
lems. Clarence Streit is not a visionary; he is a 
journalist. As the Geneva correspondent of The 
New York Times since the founding of the League of 
Nations, he has witnessed most of the “raw deals” 
of international diplomacy and observed, with his 
eyes particularly wide open, the successive failures of 
one idealism after another. His book is written in the 
manner of one who deals habitually in hard facts and 
practicable projects. To even the hostile critic, the 
logic seems invincible, the argument unanswerable. 
Nor is there any lack of well-tabulated evidence, po- 
litical and economic, or of thoroughgoing documen- 
tation. As James Truslow Adams has said, the logic 
of this book is the logic of events, irreversible and in- 
exorable. 

Among those who have already endorsed it are 
Wickham Steed, former editor of The London Times, 
Manley Hudson, Judge of the World Court, Lord 
Lothian, British newspaper-owner, William Allen 
White, Lionel Curtis, one of the founders of the Union 
of South Africa, Dorothy Thompson, Alexander Wooll- 
cott and other American publicists, French and Scan- 
dinavian commentators of wide influence. ... and 
the list is growing daily. Already a committee of cor- 
respondence has been formed in New York and is over- 
whelmed by a rising flood of inquiries. An almost 
casual announcement of a meeting to discuss the plan 
filled the church, of which the present writer is minister, 
on the evening of Palm Sunday, every element in the 
community being represented. Anyone who says a 
thing cannot be done in the modern world may have to 
eat his words. Amazing things have already been done; 
who would have believed six or seven years ago that the 
then ludicrous Nazi movement could rise in less than 
five years to such powerful dimensions that it would 
shake the world? With an inferior faith, accomplish- 
ments of incredible vigor have occurred where least 
of all we expected them. Are the democracies never 
to do anything amazing? 

It is time, however, that we stated briefly the 


*“ Union Now,” Clarence K. Streit, Harper and Brothers, $3. 
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thesis of the book. Perhaps it is best to begin by notic- 
ing what Mr. Streit emphasizes from beginning to end, 
i. e., that wherever alliances and leagues have been 
tried, sooner or later and generally sooner, they have 
failed. Isolation also has never remained isolation. 
But wherever union has been tried, it has succeeded, 
provided that those who tried it were of the demo- 
cratic faith. The most important example, of course, 
is that of the United States. But the French and 
English of Canada have also succeeded, the French, 
Germans and Italians of Switzerland, the Dutch and 
English of South Africa. All of these successes have 
been recorded in spite of considerable handicaps and 
difficulties. In the recent case of Czechoslovakia, it 
should be noted that, in spite of inherent weakness 
through bad planning at Versailles, the composite 
nation was only disintegrated when outside pressure 
became overwhelming. 

In contrast to these successes are the failures of all 
leagues, balances of power and isolationisms. The 
League of Nations has failed. It failed because it re- 
mained a League of Nations instead of being a true 
community of peoples. It was never more than a 
collection of competing and maneuvering nationalism 
and it never could have been more, simply because it 
was a league and not an organic union. As for balances 
of power, they always overbalance, one way or the 
other. And until they do so, a greater or lesser state 
of moral warfare exists continuously. Isolationisms 
also have never been known to endure. Whatever the 
desire of some of us may be to keep the United States 
out of war if war comes—and I, for one, am in favor of 
trying if that comes to be the only hope that is left— 
it must be admitted that the basis of the hope is fragile. 
This way of organic union is the only constructive 
way, either immediately or eventually, for producing 
affirmative peace. 

Peace would be produced because, in the first 
place, no nation or combination of nations could 
possibly hope to overthrow such a union, once it was 
formed. Not only would its armed might be so for- 
midable as to make aggression from the outside sui- 
cidal to the aggressor, but the union’s control of the 
economic necessities of war would be practically com- 
plete. The evidence for this is presented fully and 
convincingly by Mr. Streit. Therefore, in a sense that 
never could apply to a defensive league with its con- 
fusion of purpose and its endless uncertainties, a union 
of democracies which was organic and final would put 
aggression by other powers out of the question. 

In the second place, however, no cause for war 
would exist—no cause which could mobilize the will 
of the people, even in totalitarian nations. For any 
nation which desired access to raw materials, or 
greater freedom in world markets, or a larger place in 
world industry could get all these things by fulfilling 
the conditions necessary for joining the commonwealth. 
It is not intended to form an exclusive union of demoe- 
racies or to perpetuate empires; on the contrary, it is 
desired to form a union of peoples which would only 
reach its fulfillment when it became world-wide and 
universal. 

The first fifteen democracies (sometimes counted 
as ten, i. e., when the British commonwealths are 
given inclusively as one) would be the American 


Union, the nations of the British Commonwealth, 
France, Belgium, the Netherlands, Switzerland, Den- 
‘mark, Norway, Sweden and Finland, which would 
unite to form a common government for their people 
“based on the principle that the state is made for man, 
‘not man for the state, and organized on the broad 
lines of the American Constitution. ... Such a 
union would have a common citizenship, defense force, 
customs, money and communications system. It 
would guarantee to each democracy the right to govern 
its home affairs in its own tongue according to its own 
'| customs. It would leave the door open to all other 
_ democracies that would guarantee their citizens the 
_ Union’s minimum Bill of Rights.” 
It can be demonstrated beyond a peradventure 
_ that such a union could reduce armaments drastically 
and still be safe, saving its taxpayers billions of dollars, 
it could make trade possible on such a scale that the 
entire world would be carried forward to unprecedented 
prosperity. At the same time and more important to 
some of us, a great wave of idealism would come back 
_ to earth and the brotherhood of man would begin to 
have meaning. For the impressive economic argu- 
ments reference should be made to the book; the start- 
ling degree to which international life, now so intri- 
cately complicated and confused, would be simplified 
in terms of existing facts, at present diplomatically and 
politically ignored, is a revelation. It is because the 
democracies are already a complex economic entity 
that the lack of a federal government produces a 
situation of political futility and material distress. 
The choice must sooner or later be recognized as one 
between organic union and calamitous anarchy. It 
would be well if the recognition came soon. 
If the question is asked as to whether the rivalries 
between the democracies themselves are not too in- 
tense to permit of such a union, it can be answered 
that no war has occurred between any of these de- 
mocracies in a hundred years, that none of them now 
fears war from any other of them, that arbitration has 
already sueceeded repeatedly between them, that they 
all believe in international law. Together they govern 


nearly half of mankind; much more than half of the - 


habitable earth is in their control. Is there anything 
very substantial to keep them apart in a world which 
threatens their very existence if they fail to unite? 
When we come to the situation as it would apply 
in the United States, we find at the outset, as has been 
pointed out several times lately, that the people of 
the United States give their allegiance not to a piece 
of territory called a ‘‘country”’ but to a constitution. 
The oath of a citizen is not one to defend the former 
but the latter. If Americans had to choose between 
staying where they are and losing the Constitution or 
pioneering a new territory and taking the Constitution 
with them, there are many who believe the second 
would be the natural and inevitable choice. American 
citizenship is not so much geographical as a way of life. 
The extension of the principles of the Constitution 
therefore cannot do violence to what lies deepest in 
American patriotism. Indeed, the present situation of 
the democracies is so amazingly similar to that of the 
thirteen states which formed the original American 
union that Mr. Streit bases a great deal of his hope- 
fulness upon it. We should remember that, before 


the American union came about, a league was tried 
and it failed so dismally that a convention was called 
to see what could be done about it. When it was 
proposed that a federal union be instituted, such as 
afterwards came to exist, the proposal was laughed to 
scorn! So desperate did the venture seem that even 
Washington had no real hope of it though he de- 
manded nonetheless that a standard should be set up 
“to which the wise and just might repair.”” Thomas 
Paine lamented that the project was “‘impracticable.”’ 
The overwhelming difficulties of the situation un- 
questionably justified the most dismal gloom. 

Yet, within a hundred days a visionary proposal 
became a plan; within two years the union was a fact 
and those whom the commentators of the time had 
been pleased to call “visionary young men”’ lived to see 
the United States become a successful federal union. 
For the full force of the comparison, it is necessary to 
take advantage of Mr. Streit’s research, the astonish- 
ing product of which appears in his book. 

For answers to the innumerable questions of de- 
tail which inevitably arise in thinking about such a 
plan, reference should be made either to the literature 
available from the Committee of Correspondence for 
World Federal Union, 70 Pine Street, New York City, 
or to “Union Now.”’ It will be discovered that there 
are very few questions to which answers have not been 
given in advance. It will also be discovered that 
dangers of almost every sort have been taken fully into 
consideration and protection against them provided. 

No one should assume that he knows what this 
plan is until he has read Mr. Streit’s book. Nor is 
anyone entitled to dismiss it until he has fulfilled the 
same requirement. It may indeed prove that this 
book is nothing less than the answer of the democ- 
racies to Hitler’s “Mein Kampf.’ If so, it is not an 
answer designed to mobilize hatred for the defense of 
the democracies. It is a plan for the solution of the 
basic difficulties which beset democracies and totali- 
tarian states alike, opening up the world and its op- 
portunities to the world’s ordinary people. It is the 
dissolution of diplomacy by popular democracy. It 
is a way by which the nations can be ruled by the 
people’s will for security and enduring peace. 

Some day, by some means, this achievement must 
come, if not by deliberation, then through the distress 
of a world drenched with blood. Shall we watch 
civilization die while our faith and hope die with it? 
Or shall we pioneer the way to freedom, justice and 
brotherhood? 


From Czechoslovakia 


Our work in Czechoslovakia is still progressing and still in 
need of support. 

The following extract from a letter to Dr. Dexter from a 
Czech refugee now in London is an argument more convincing 
than any we could frame for wholehearted support of our enter- 
prise: ' 

“TI wrote you the other day and in the meantime my wife 
arrived at London and I had the opportunity to see Mrs. Sharp, 
who came with a transport of refugees from Prague. You know 
perhaps that Mrs. Sharp went back to Prague by way of Paris. 
She is an angel and is of so much help to the refugees. I hope she 
can stay much longer with Mr. Sharp at Prague because at pres- 
ent they are much more needed than before.” 
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THE FAMILY CIRCLE 


British Post-War Realism. 
An Error and an Apology 


To the Editor: 

In the article entitled ‘British Post- 
War ‘Realism’ ” in your issue of March 23 
there is one erroneous statement under the 
subheading ‘‘Betrayal’ on a point of his- 
tory which does injustice to Sir Samuel 
Hoare. For this error and injustice I 
apologize to him and to your readers. I 
wrote the article while touring in North 
America and so separated from my books, 
or I would have been more accurate. Will 
you please allow me to correct the mistake 
by citing some passages from the “Survey 
of International Affairs, 1935,” Vol. II, 
published by the Royal Institute of Inter- 
national Affairs and written by Professor 
Toynbee? (pages 183-6.) 

“At the time, the Laval-Hoare consul- 
tations of 10th September, 1935, at- 
tracted little public attention, since their 
purport was not divulged and no hint was 
given of their actual importance, whereas 
the imagination of the public was caught 
and captivated by Sir Samuel Hoare’s 
immediately following pronouncement, with 
its apparent promise of whole-hearted 
loyalty to the League Covenant on the 
British Government’s part. The forceful- 
ness of the speech was such as to stifle, for 
the moment, any uneasy feeling that, in 
the light of the past policy of the United 
Kingdom Government, this declaration of 
faith was too good to be true. If, how- 
ever, the understanding reached privately 
on the previous day by Sir Samuel Hoare 
and M. Laval had been known to the world 
by the time when Sir Samuel’s speech was 
delivered, that speech might have been 
read in a rather different sense from the 
interpretation which its author allowed 
his world-wide audience to place upon it. 

“The Laval-Hoare understanding of the 
19th September, 1985, was eventually di- 
vulged, not by Sir Samuel Hoare but by 
M. Laval in statements made to the Cham- 
ber of Deputies in Paris on the 17th and 
28th December. 

“ “On the 10th September (M. Laval 
told the Chamber) I had some conversa- 
tions at Geneva with Sir S. Hoare and Mr. 
Eden. . . . We found ourselves instan- 
taneously in agreement upon ruling out 
military sanctions, not adopting any 
measure of naval blockade, never con- 
templating the closure of the Suez Canal— 
in a word, ruling out everything that 
might lead to war.’ 

“The last sentence here quoted from 
Monsieur Laval’s statement is in some 
measure misleading because it is incom- 
plete. The whole truth was that in order 
to coax out of M. Laval a reluctant consent 
to align himself with his British colleague 
to the extent of advocating the imposition 
of an imperfect set of economic sanctions, 
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Sir S. Hoare agreed on this occasion to 
put on one side for the time any consid- 
eration of the more drastic measures. 
. . . Neither on this occasion nor at any 
time during his tenure of office as Foreign 
Secretary did Sir Samuel commit himself, 
vis a vis Monsieur Laval, to an undertaking 
never in any circumstances to contemplate 
military sanctions. . . . Sir Samuel Hoare 
kept a free hand throughout. At the same 
time, the incompleteness and the mislead- 
ingness of M. Laval’s statement are rele- 
gated, by the actual subsequent course of 
events from September 10th onwards, to a 
plane on which any importance that they 
may there retain is theoretical rather than 
factual. For Sir Samuel Hoare’s free hand 
was in fact never used to strike a blow; 
and from the practical point of view it 
makes little difference whether the owner 
of a hand which has done no handiwork 
has allowed a neighbor to tie the passively 
offending member behind his back or has 
himself kept it voluntarily in his pocket. 
In fact, therefore, Monsieur Laval’s state- 
ment hits the nail almost accurately on the 
head; for on the 10th September, 1935, at 
Geneva M. Laval and the two similarly 
responsible representatives of the Govern- 
ment of the United Kingdom laid down, in 
free discussion on an equal footing, the 
bases of a joint Anglo-French policy which 
from that moment was followed out—by 
Monsieur Flandin in succession to Monsieur 
Laval and by Mr. Eden in succession to 
Sir Samuel Hoare—until the bitter end of 
an unchecked war of aggression ... ina 
complete military victory of the aggressor 
over his victim. 

“Tt will be seen that the private agree- 
ment of the 10th September and not the 
public speech of the 11th was the historic 
event of which Geneva was the scene in 
those few days. When Sir Samuel Hoare 
immediately proceeded to speak, as he did 
speak, in the League Assembly, and when 
thereafter Mr. Baldwin and his political 
associates took this proclamation of loyalty 
to the League of Nations as the main plank 
in an electioneering campaign through 
which they obtained another four or five 
years’ tenure of office, the most charitable 
account of their conduct would be that 
they were bluffing, while, on a harsher in- 
terpretation, they were deliberately throw- 
ing dust in the eyes of the electorate of the 
United Kingdom and of the Governments 
and peoples of all the states members of 
the League whom they persuaded to par- 
ticipate in the imposition of economic 
sanctions. 

“By comparison with such conduct as 
this on the part of the Government of the 
United Kingdom, the conduct of Monsieur 
Laval was frank and consistent.” 


William Ross, 
Commander, R. N. 


London, March 31st, 1939. 


P.S. The events in the British House of 
Commons today, March 31st, appear to 
show that Mr. Chamberlain is beginning to 
see the “blinding light’”’ of which I wrote 
in my original article. Ifso there dawns a 
hope of better things. 

W.R. 


Jesus, Truth, and 
Shocked Readers 


To the Editor: 

When I received Mr. Yoder’s broad- 
cast sermon it did not seem to me that he 
was trying to “‘shock’’ people. 

I sympathize with Mr. Sears’ contention 
that using language for the purpose of 
shocking our opponents does not bring the 
best results. It is not good pedagogy. It 
does not teach or convince people. But 
this fact is true: it is well-nigh impossible 
to use words soft and sweet enough not to. 
shock some people’s cherished beliefs. I 
remember how it was with me when I was 
thinking my way out of creationism into 
evolution, and out of “orthodoxy” into 
the liberal faith. When I discussed mat- 
ters with friends who were further ‘out 
of the woods” than I was they would use 
words, unintentionally, that shocked me. 
I was born and reared in the Presbyterian 
faith and the account of creation in the 
first and second chapters of Genesis was 
very precious to me. In the second chap- 
ter of Genesis we are told that “there 
went up a mist from the earth, and watered 
the whole face of the ground. And the 
Lord God formed man of the dust of the 
ground.” As the dust had been watered I 
very innocently concluded that man was 
made out of mud, “and was stood up in a 
fence corner to dry.” This was a very 
precious truth to me. So when geology 
and very ancient history began to pull 
down this theory I was shocked. When I 
began to believe in the theory of evolution 
I came very near turning back when my 
friends pointed out some of my “poor 
relations,” the one-cell animal, the humble 
earthworm and my anthropoid kin. But 
my very careful, sincere, study of the doc- 
trine finally enabled me to “accept” my 
“poor relations.” 

The same was true when working my 
way out of orthodoxy. What was said 
about Jesus and the Bible by people who 
had the very greatest appreciation of 
both was, nevertheless, more or less shock- 
ing. It was not orthodox. 

When I came into the Unitarian fellow- 
ship I made up my mind to discuss our 
faith in the most constructive, inoffensive 
way. But I have not always succeeded. 
In one place in the far South one man said 
I ought to be tarred and feathered. In 
another place a minister held up his hands 
after hearing a paper I read, and said he 
was “shocked.” 

I do not believe Mr. Yoder entirely 
accurate when he referred to the Eucharist 
as “cannibalism.” It is not quite that. 


! 
‘No matter if some people declare quite 
‘emphatically that the bread and wine are 
changed into the actual flesh and blood of 
Jesus that does not make it so. It is 
make-believe flesh and blood. So the EKu- 
charist is make-believe cannibalism. And 
tt ts that. 
I love Jesus because of the great truth 
he uttered; the ‘‘Lord’s Prayer,” his beati- 
tudes in Luke, his wonderful parables, his 
penetrating utterance that impure thoughts 
defile. Because of these things and more 
that I could name he is our greatest savior 
_—spelt witha smalls. I love him because 
of some mistakes he made. They show 
he was human and divine as we are. 
_ There is not a shred of trustworthy evi- 

dence in support of the statement that Jesus 
instituted what is called the “Lord’s Supper.” 
I try honestly but sincerely to feed on 
_ his words, his ideas, his ideals, his great 
character, and not on his flesh, literally or 
' symbolically taken. 

J. Lunsford Robinson. 

Memphis, Tenn. 


Yoder, Liberalism 
and Fundamentalism 


To the Editor: 

Our fundamentalist friends owe Rev. 
Dayton T. Yoder a vote of thanks for 
his broadcast, ‘Religion Unshackled,’’ 
and also to the editor of The Christian 
Register for printing same and placing 
upon it his stamp of approval. It doubt- 
less aided their cause in two ways. First, 
by retarding the cause of liberal religion. 
Second, such utterances tend to turn re- 
ligious thinking folks back toward the 
fundamentalist belief. At least they be- 
lieve something and find happiness and 
satisfaction in it. Very few are ready 
to destroy the Gospel tree when a little 
pruning is all that is needed. It is little 
wonder that some contributors to The 
Christian Register are asking if liberal re- 
ligion has lost its way. 

The editorial comments upon the two 
splendid letters appearing on pages 186 
and 187 of the March 16th issue of The 
Christian Register appear like a weak at- 
tempt at face saving. 

“Twice born men,” from among those 
who have been so low down in sin and de- 
bauchery they had to reach up to touch 
bottom, as Mel Trotter used to put it, are 
not the result of such utterances as come 
from the voice and pen of Mr. Yoder. The 
Salvation Army and the many mission 
workers who, for many years, have been 
instrumental in changing lives from bums 
and outcasts to fine, upstanding Christian 
gentlemen have quite a different message. 
The line they have been and still are throw- 
ing out to human wrecks is of the “Hell 
fire, washed in the blood’’ fiber, but it 
holds. “By their fruits ye shall know 
them.” 

We may not wholly agree with their 
theology and with some of their religious 


statements and beliefs, but why quarrel 
with them on that in the face of the work 
they are doing? A work the smug, socially 
correct, liberal church on the avenue is not, 
cannot and apparently is not interested in 
doing. It takes something stronger than a 
lot of platitudes to lift men ‘“‘out of the 
horrible pit and the miry clay and set their 
feet upon a rock and establish their goings,”’ 
as those of the fundamentalist group are 
doing. 

Churches may go so far along the line 
of liberalism as to become just another or- 
ganization and as such be no longer 
needed. A church that is that in name 
only is of little religious use in any com- 
munity. “If the salt have lost its savor—”’ 
Any preacher or church with little more 
than a social program to offer is not war- 
ranted in asking support of any com- 
munity. They must be “giving more in 
use value—spiritually, religiously—than 
they receive in cash value” to receive the 
wholehearted support they desire. 

More of its members with a definite, 
positive Christian experience that is real, 
that makes God a living reality every day, 
is what most of our churches need right 
now. 

No church need expect any consider- 
able gain in growth on a diet of extreme 
liberalism. 

Edward H, Kiser. 

Montpelier, Vt. 


The Unitarian 
Picture of Jesus 


To the Editor: 

May I offer a slight criticism of Dr. 
Cohon’s review of Fosdick’s ‘“‘A Guide to 
Understanding the Bible’? Dr. Cohon 
feels that Dr. Fosdick implies one consist- 
ent picture of Jesus in the New Testament. 
It just happens that a few weeks ago I 
was giving a series of lectures on Uni- 
tarianism in a private home in the River 
Oaks section of Houston. The very day I 
was to speak on the growth of the Chris- 
tologies I read aloud to my wife pages 42-46 
from Fosdick’s book. So clearly there 
does the author show the growth of the 
doctrine of the incarnation that my wife 
urged me to take the book to my lecture 
and read passages from this section. I did 
so with good results—for I could demon- 
strate that the Unitarian thought of Jesus 
was not a piece of denominational propa- 
ganda but could be deduced today from 
the writings of liberal scholars in other 
churches. 

That Dr. Fosdick does not assume a like 
picture of Jesus in all four Gospels can be 
readily seen in several instances where he 
contrasts the theology of the fourth Gospel 
with that of the Synoptics. Just opening 
the book at page 46 my eye falls on the 
footnote which reads: “‘E. g., on the way 
John’s Gospel changes the picture of 
Jesus’ attitude toward sinners from that 
presented in the Synoptics, etc.”” And again 


in Holy Week as I was preparing an Easter 
story at the request of one of the Houston 
dailies I turned to Fosdick’s chapter on 
Immortality and once more found the 
peculiar viewpoint and theology of the 
fourth Gospel set forth in contrast to the 
very Jewish views of the Synoptics. Dr. 
Fosdick recognizes in the New Testa- 
ment the full sweep of Christology from 
Ebionism to the Incarnation; in the doc- 
trine of immortality he gives weight to the 
theories all the way from a flesh and bones 
resurrection to the idea of eternal life here 
and now in the reborn man. 
John Clarence Petrie. 
‘Houston, Tex. 


After All, to be Definite 
Is Itself a Virtue 


To the Editor: 

Dr. Sanford A. Moss, eminent scientist 
and devoted Unitarian, has just returned 
from Charleston, S.C. From The Charles- 
ton Courier of April 4, 1837, he copied the 
following prayer which he asks me to 
transmit to you as evidence of the fact 
that during the past century at least some 
progress has been accomplished within the 
religious domain. 

This is the prayer of John Ward, M. P. 
for Hackney: 

“Oh, Lord, thou knowest that I have 
nine houses in the City of London, and 
likewise that I have lately purchased an 
estate in fee simple in the County of Essex. 
I beseech thee to preserve the Counties of 
Essex and Middlesex from fire and earth- 
quake; and, as I have a mortgage in Hert- 
fordshire, I beg of thee to have an eye of 
compassion on that county; as for the rest 
of the counties, thou may’st deal with 
them as thou art pleased. Oh, Lord, 
enable the banks to answer all their bills, 
and make all my debtors good men. 

“Give a prosperous voyage and return 
to the Mermaid sloop, because I have in- 
sured it; and as thou hast said that the 
days of the wicked are but short, I trust in 
thee that thou wilt not forget thy promise, 
as I have purchased an estate in reversion, 
which will be mine on the death of that 
profligate young man, Sir J—L—.” 

Cloyd H. Valentine. 

Lynn, Mass. 


Open Communion 
in Practice 


To the Editor: 

Among fifteen members received into 
the Ellsworth, Me., church this Easter is 
the name of an unusual little lady. She 
is ninety-six—Mrs. Susie N. Jordan, who 
lives a quiet life at home. 

With dim sight, she nevertheless insists 
that “‘she has her day’s work that she must 
do,”’ hooking rugs and even doing certain 
types of needlework at which sensitive and 
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long-experienced fingers are courageously 
skillful. 

With a mind and spirit that is keenly 
bright, she vividly recalls for her friends 
the days when the Union River Bay, off 
from her farm, was once busy with seafar- 
ing craft, and stagecoaches made their 
gallant and sometimes perilous three-and- 
four-day journeys to the nearest city. 
For her, the enlistment of her four brothers 
in the Civil War is as yesterday. But, 
fortunately, the stress and anxiety of a 
modern Europe is a bit beyond her under- 
standing and does not invade the peace of 
these rare years of grace. 

For her, the fellowship and activity of a 
little Baptist church has long since past. 
The site of the meetinghouse is grown over 
with timber. Still, there remain, real and 
vital in her daily thought and meditation, 
the teachings and admonitions of her Bap- 
tist faith. 

And thus, now, as it surely should, the 
church, in response to the opportunity to 
fulfill a rare privilege, turns in at her drive- 
way, and—comes to her home. 

Just previous to Easter, when asked if 
she would wish to have her name enrolled 
in the Unitarian membership, Mrs. Jordan 
was thoughtful for a moment. Then, al- 
most as if fearing to limit her qualification, 
yet as if she felt that she should make 
known her belief, she replied: “I am not 
one as holds to a Closed Communion. I 
believein an Open Communion.” 

In extending to this beautiful spirit the 
affection of the Unitarian fellowship, I did 
not dare to lift this momentous tenet out 
of its context by assuring her that an 
“Open Communion” is the supreme ideal 
of Unitarianism. But, as I announced from 
the pulpit the name of Mrs. Susie Jordan, 
I was convinced, anew, that in the realms 
of thought, in the pursuit of the Common 
Good of All Mankind—there is no more 
lofty ideal than that symbolized by the 
tenet of this little Maine lady. 

H.S.E. 

Ellsworth, Me. 


“Lucy Stone” 


Friends of Alice Stone Blackwell will 
rejoice with her that Maud Wood Park’s 
play, ‘Lucy Stone,” is to open at the Copley 
Theater on May 9 for a two weeks’ pro- 
duction by the Federal Theater. Boston 
University Women’s Council is to sponsor 
the first night performance in honor of 
Miss Blackwell, and for the benefit of a 
scholarship fund for Chinese women stu- 
dents in the College of Liberal Arts. 

“Lucy Stone”’ is a dramatic presentation 
of crucial scenes from the life of the woman 
who was rightly called “the morning star 
of the woman movement.” Although the 
background of the play is the develop- 
ment and final success of the long struggle 
to get legal and other rights for women, the 
episodes—drawn largely from the biog- 
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raphy of Lucy Stone written by her 
daughter—include the genuine romance 
of Lucy and Henry Blackwell, as well as 
some of their humorous experiences in 
working for the cause. In the first scene 
the child Lucy is started on her remarkable 
career by the realization of the needless 
hardships borne by her mother and other 
women; and the next scene, at Oberlin 
College, illustrates some of the absurd 
restrictions placed upon women students 
in the early days of coeducation. Later 
scenes include such famous national 
thinkers and leaders of their day as Wil- 
liam Lloyd Garrison, Stephen Foster, 
Horace Greeley, Wendell Phillips, Susan 
B. Anthony and Mary A. Livermore. 

For young women today, many of whom 
do not know that opportunities now taken 
for granted were won for them by the cour- 
age and self-sacrifice of leaders in an earlier 
generation, this drama of real life should 
have special interest. 

Included in the sponsoring committee 
are Mrs. Everett O. Fisk, chairman; Mrs. 
Charles Sumner Bird, Dr. George W. Cole- 
man, Miss Ada Louise Comstock, Mrs. 
J. Malcolm Forbes, Mr. and Mrs. William 
Lloyd Garrison, Rabbi Harry Levi, Miss 
Alice P. Tapley and Miss Lucy Wheelock. 


How to Deal with 
Father Coughlin 


“Father Coughlin as Propagandist: An 
Analysis of the Radio Priest’s Technique”’ 
was the subject of a lecture, Sunday, April 
23, in Ford Hall, Boston, by Rev. Walton 
E. Cole, minister of the Unitarian church, 
Toledo, O. Mr. Cole has made an inten- 
sive study of Father Coughlin’s methods of 
propaganda and has recently spoken on 
them in Columbia University, and before 
the Progressive Education Association in 
Detroit, Mich. 

Last Sunday Mr. Cole said in part: 

“My analysis of Father Coughlin is 
based on the techniques of propaganda 
detection suggested by the Institute for 
Propaganda Analysis, Inc. We should 
approach his propaganda scientifically, 
realizing at the outset that propaganda is 
not always necessarily dishonest or socially 
harmful. Propaganda is simply the con- 
scious effort to influence others to adopt our 
opinions or to act as we desire. In analyz- 
ing Father Coughlin’s methods I have in- 
terviewed him at length; I have made a 
firsthand study of many of his sources; I 
have made a detailed examination of his 
radio addresses and articles. 

“A scientific study of the radio priest’s 
addresses and articles convinces one that 
he is not an analytical student, carefully 
weighing evidence and qualifying his 
statements. He is rather an impassioned 
debater, selecting matter that makes his 
case stronger and disregarding opposition 
evidence. For example, his approach to the 
question of Jewish responsibility for com- 


munism in his radio addresses was that of 
the debater. In presenting the list of 
Jews alleged to be official leaders of Soviet _ 
Russia, he gave only Nazi-supplied sources 
of information. An impartial student 
would also have offered the radio audience 
the authentic sources such as Whitaker’s 
almanac. Such a presentation would have 
exploded the false Nazi argument that the 
Jews played a predominant part in the 
communist movement. 

“His effectiveness as a propagandist is 
due to his unusual radio voice, to his at- 
titude of unquestioned authority, to his 
dramatic approach, and to his great emo- 
tional power. His threats sound like the 
crack of doom. He has convinced hun- 
dreds of thousands of people that he is a 
fearless crusader on their behalf. While he 
depends almost entirely upon emotion to 
get his message across, he does not permit 
that emotion to evaporate. He makes im- 
mediate suggestions of practical action. 
Write or telegraph your representatives! 
Organize! Subscribe! Vote! 

“Father Coughlin told me that he finds it 
necessary to make his address dramatic in 
order to reach the masses of people. He 
admitted that in the heat of dramatic 
utterance he had frequently made mis- 
takes. 

“I rejoice that his recent broadcasts 
have been somewhat more constructive in 
tone. In my opinion, this abrupt change 
may have been the result of ecclesiastical 
discipline. 

“There should be no effort to suppress 
Father Coughlin. However, his charges 
should be answered. As it is now, his pre- 
sentation of controversial issues is like a 
trial with only one side being heard by the 
jury. It would be a much more valuable 
procedure for him to appear in a joint 
radio discussion with, say, Monsignor 
John A. Ryan. Father Coughlin ought to 
accept the invitation extended to him by 
the Town Meeting of the Air to discuss 
basic issues of contemporary life with com- 
petent persons holding different points of 
view.” 


Unitarian Influences 
at Proctor 


At this time, when the liberty of body 
and mind is at such a premium in many 
parts of the world, it is important that we 
should find out how the liberal ideas exem- 
plified by the Unitarian church are im- 
pinging on the minds of the boys at Proctor 
Academy. 

One of the best ways to propagate a lib- 
eral attitude is to live in a community 
where there are many people of broad in- 
terests and wide tolerance. Fifty-six per- 
cent of the boys come from Unitarian 
homes and many of the faculty are active 
church members. These minds, with their 
liberal backgrounds, have a very beneficial 
effect on the life of the school. 


: 
, 


’ 


The man who has the best chance to 
| show the boys at Proctor what Unitarians 
stand for is our local minister, Rev. D. M. 
_ Welch, who lives on the campus. Once a 
| month the boys have the pleasure of hearing 
Mr. Welch at Sunday service. Each 
Wednesday evening he gives us the current 
events of the world as seen through a 
scholarly and liberal mind. Most im- 
portant of all, of course, are his daily con- 
tacts with the boys. In these he has a 
chance to get well acquainted with them 
and mind meets mind to the distinct ad- 
vantage of the young man. 

Three Sundays out of four the boys at 
Proctor have the stimulating and unusual 
experience of hearing different ministers 
of the fellowship. No two of them, of 
course, have the same point of view, so 
that the boys come to respect differences of 
opinion. After the service the seniors and 
some of the faculty gather at the head- 
master’s house for coffee and an informal 
discussion. If the evidence of remarks in 
Monday morning classes means anything, 
these informal meetings make a great im- 
pression on the boys. Sometimes we are 
fortunate enough to have a visiting minister 
stay over the week-end and hence further 
deepen the imprint left on the life of the 
school. 

Rev. N. W. Lovely, the Unitarian minis- 
ter at Franklin, visits the school once a 
week to give the seniors a course in re- 


ligious history. This is not the usual cut 
and dried material that the students are apt 
to dislike, but an interesting and thought- 
provoking analysis of the progress of re- 
ligious thought. Occasionally Mr. Lovely 
speaks to the entire school at chapel exer- 
cises. In these talks he is adept at relat- 
ing things that are as far apart as the life 
of Jesus and the modern labor union. 

The administration maintains a liberal 
attitude about what the faculty may 
teach. No teacher is under pressure to in- 
doctrinate his classes in any particular way. 
Since the faculty has widely varying back- 
grounds, it is easy to see that the boys are 
exposed to many points of view. 

During each Christmas vacation, Proctor 
is host to the New England Y. P. R. U. 
Conference. Many Proctor boys are 
among the eighty or ninety young people 
who gather at the Academy for three days 
of activities. Proctor boys take part in 
the Y. P. R. U. of the local church and some 
of them are officers in the New Hampshire 
branch of the organization. 

All these things, plus the long Unitarian 
tradition at Proctor Academy, will, it is 
hoped, make our boys better fitted to face 
the problems of the present day. 


Roland W. Burbank, 
Instructor of Science. 
Proctor Academy, 
Andover, N. H. 


Chicago People’s Church 


The People’s Church of Chicago, III., 
has concluded its finest Easter season in 
the twenty-seven-year pastorate of Dr. 
Preston Bradley. Dr. Bradley preached 
fourteen services during Holy Week, four 
of which were delivered on Easter Sunday. 
The total attendance for the services on 
Easter Sunday was six thousand people. 
One hundred and twenty-five new mem- 
bers were received and twenty-two babies 
christened. Immediately after the services 
Dr. Bradley left for a two weeks’ rest in 
Guatemala and Honduras. His pulpit 
is being supplied by Dr. Frederick M. Eliot 
of Boston and Rev. Lon Ray Call. 

Dr. Bradley will be the speaker for the 
Young People’s Week at the Isles of Shoals 
conference the last week of June. The 
third Monday in June, he will deliver an 
address before the Midwest Institute at 
Lake Geneva, and will also preach the 
Baccalaureate sermons for Michigan State 
College and the Meadville Theological 
Seminary. He plans to spend part of the 
summer in Europe. 

The Wednesday evening book lectures, 
which have become a feature of Chicago 
literary life, had an average attendance of 
fifteen hundred people for the season. 
Dr. Bradley closes the lectures for this 
season on Wednesday, April 26, speaking 
on Pearl S. Buck’s book, ‘“‘The Patriot.” 


YOUR BEST CHANCE TO VISIT THE PACIFIC COAST 


Join the Conference Tours 


Return September 3rd 


Leave Chicago August IIth 


Denver 

Salt Lake 

Bryce and Zion 
National Parks 


Grand Canyon 
Southern California 
Yosemite Valley 
San Francisco 


Stopping en route at 


A.U.A. Conference 
World’s Fair 
Portland, Oregon 
Columbia River 


Banff 
Lake Louise 


Yellowstone 
National Park 


23 Days of Lasting Inspiration — The Ideal Vacation 


Rates $297.50 and up 


all inclusive round-trip from Chicago 


for information apply to 


PEABODY & LANE, Inc., I10 State Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Unitarians Will Greet 
New York Fair Visitors 


As hundreds of thousands of visitors 
stream into New York for a glimpse of the 
World of Tomorrow, the Unitarian church 
will greet its followers and friends with a 
special program of summer services that 
may point the way toward the liberal re- 
ligion of the future. The meetings will be 
held for thirteen consecutive weeks be- 
ginning June 18 at Town Hall, 123 West 
48rd Street. 

Both out-of-town residents and New 
Yorkers will be welcome. The series has 
been arranged through the Unitarian re- 
gional headquarters as a joint project of 
the American Unitarian Association and 
the Community Church of New York. 

Well-known speakers from all parts of the 
country will deliver sermons on a variety 
of subjects. Soloists of outstanding talent 
will be presented under a unique plan of 
“auditions” for youthful artists. Clifford 
Demarest, who has been the organist of 
the Community Church for many years, 
will serve in that capacity during the 
summer months. 

Following each service, the members of 
the congregation will have an opportunity 
to meet again at a nearby restaurant for 
Sunday dinner. The speaker of the day 
will be present and an informal discussion 
of the sermon topics will be possible in 
friendly and companionable surroundings. 
Town Hall, center for the city’s leading 
cultural events, is conveniently located in 
the very heart of the city. 

First speaker on June 18 will be Dr. 
Frederick May Eliot, president of the 
American Unitarian Association, with 
Dr. Minot Simons, minister of the All Souls’ 
Church of New York, presiding. This will 
be Unitarian Sunday, and all the Unitarian 
churches in the metropolitan area—which 
includes the city proper, Westchester, Long 
Island and northern New Jersey—are being 
invited to join. There are about twenty in 
this section, and their ministers will be 
asked to sit on the platform. 

On June 25, Rev. Raymond B. Bragg, 
minister of the First Unitarian Society of 
Minneapolis, Minn., will speak. A Ser- 
vice of World Faiths, arranged with the 
cooperation of the World Fellowship of 
Faiths, is expected to be of keen interest 
to hundreds of liberal-minded ‘men and 
women on July 2. 

For five Sundays, from July 9 to August 
6, Dr. John Haynes Holmes, minister of 
the Community Church of New York and 
one of the nation’s most popular liberals, 
will conduct the services and preach the 
sermon. On August 18, Rev. David Rhys 
Williams, minister of the First Unitarian 
Society of Rochester, N. Y., will be the 
speaker, and on August 27, Rabbi Edward 
L. Israel of the Har Sinai Congregation in 
Baltimore will preach. Rev. Walton E. 
Cole, minister of the First Unitarian 
Church of Toledo, O., will deliver the ser- 
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mon on September 3, and Dr. Minot 
Simons will speak on September 10. 

The committee in charge of the services 
which are expected to dramatize the Uni- 
tarian theme of worshiping God in religious 
freedom, includes Frederic G. Melcher, 
Rey. John Haynes Holmes, Dr. Norman D. 
Fletcher, Charles Strong, and George E. 
Moesel. Rev. Dale DeWitt, regional di- 
rector of the Association in the middle 
Atlantic States, is chairman of the commit- 
tee. 

Unitarian offices in Suite 8-A, at 10 Park 
Avenue, New York, will be open during the 
summer for any services which may be 
rendered to Unitarians visiting the city. 


Easter in Louisville 


The members and friends of the First 
Unitarian Church of Louisville, Ky., were 
happy to have 387 persons attend the 
Easter Sunday service. This number 
marks the most for any Easter Sunday in 
the memory of any living person. 

Rev. Carl Bihldorff, who came to the 
First Church in Louisville last August, 
welcomed seventeen new members into the 
fellowship. 

The choir of women’s voices sang the 
150th Psalm by César Franck and the 
Cherubim Song by Tschaikowsky. Miss 
Lillian Moeller, soprano soloist, sang ‘I 
Know that My Redeemer Liveth’” from 
the Messiah. The music is under the di- 
rection of Miss Dorcas Redding, organist 
and choir director. 

Mr. Bihldorff spoke on “The Meaning 
of Death.” 

The church was beautifully decorated 
by the Women’s Alliance with Easter 
lilies and spring flowers. 

The church school had its own service of 
worship in the Memorial Chapel at 10.15, 
when each child received a pot of pansies 
from the school. 


Franklin Ham Reading 
in Cambridge Church 


The Laymen’s League chapter of the 
First Parish in Cambridge, Mass., having 
one or two ambitious projects in hand, 
needs funds, and is raising some by the 
time-honored method of putting on a show. 
On Tuesday, May 2, at 8 p. m., the League 
will present Rev. Marion Franklin Ham 
in a program of original readings, “‘Old 
Plantation Stories,’’ in Southern dialect. 
Mr. Ham has served Southern parishes in 
the past and these stories represent a 
garnering of folk material, which is instinct 
with humor and insight. 


Pulpit Hangings—Altar Cloths 
Bible Markers—Communion Linens 
Custom Tailoring for Clergymen 


ERY aati AT pty Sct |. 6. 


COX SONS & VINING, inc. 


131. EAST 230 STREET. NEW YORK 


Unitarian Service 


Pension Society 


OTICE is hereby given that the 
annual meeting of the Society 
will be held in Eliot Hall, 25 Beacon 
Street, Boston, Mass., at 5.15 p. m., 
on Wednesday, May 24, 1939, to 
hear reports, elect officers, and trans- 
act such other business as may prop- 
erly be brought before it. A resolu- 
tion will be presented to amend Ar- 
ticle V of the By-laws to read as fol- 
lows: 
There shall be six directors, who 
shall be elected by ballot at the 
annual meeting. At the first elec- 
tion following the adoption of this 
amendment two directors shall be 
elected for one year, two for two 
years, and two for three years, and 
thereafter all directors shall be 
elected for terms of three years. 
At least four members of the Execu- 


tive Committee shall be laymen. 


In accordance with Article III of the 
By-laws the following persons are en- 
titled to attend the meeting and to 
vote: (a) any minister entitled to re- 
ceive a Service Pension; (b) any minis- 
ter who is an active participant in the 
Contributory Annuity Plan; (c) one 
duly accredited delegate from any 
church which shall have made one or 
more payments on behalf of a minis- 
terial participant in the Contributory 
Annuity Plan; (d) any individual, or 
delegate of a church or other denomi- 
national organization contributing to 
the Society, providing that said con- 
tribution shall have been not less than 
five dollars and shall have been made 
within twelve months immediately 
preceding the date of the meeting. 


Henry Wilder Foote, 
Secretary. 


From a Parish Letter. 


THE FIRST PARISH CHURCH 


To the Members of the First Parish: 


The local effort to support the Association is a wise one. 
No Unitarian parish, no matter how great its feeling of inde- 
pendence, ever attempts to live by and for itself alone, for all 
*depend on the assistance and advice which they receive from 25 
Beacon Street, in the form of materials for the Church School, 
hymn and service books virtually at cost, free printed matter, and 
consultation with the general officers. The Women’s Parish 
Association, the Laymen’s League, and the Young People’s 
Religious Union, all are in frequent touch with the offcers in 
Boston. We need the Association as much as it needs us. 


The Committee wishes this year to raise $300 as a proper 
quota for a parish like our own. With two hundred families, 
the average cost would be but a dollar and a half, and what is 
desirable is that, for the sake of loyalty to the Association and 
gratitude for its help, each family should give at least a little. 
Such giving would directly strengthen our sense of solidarity 
with Unitarians everywhere, and even among ourselves. The 
indirect benefit through the Association would be as great. 


In this conviction the present appeal is sent out. Will you 
assess yourself for the average sum, and if possible more ? 


MAKE YOUR CONTRIBUTION 


through your local church or if without church affiliation make checks payable to 


AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION 
and mail them to PARKER E. MAREAN, Treasurer 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Irresponsibilities 


Journey by Chariot of Fire 

If Bermuda is an artificial paradise, 
visiting Washington is like going to the 
old-fashioned heaven: 

“. . . Those angel faces smile 
Which we have loved long since and lost 
awhile.” 

They were all there—the friends we had 
had and lost these thirty years agone. 
They were not, however, playing harps but 
were working for the New Deal. 


Fraternization Across Denominational 
Lines 

Our proper business in Washington, 
however, was not with New Dealers but 
with editorial colleagues. The Associated 
Church Press was having its annual meet- 
ing, and The Christian Register is a member. 
Plans for closer cooperation than hereto- 
fore were made. Papers were read. Be- 
tween sessions stories were told. 


Here’s One of Them 

An American unversed in matters eccle- 
siastical was visiting Rome at the time of 
the papal election. With thousands of 
other people he was watching the chimney 
from which the signal is given that the elec- 
tion has been made. Suddenly a stream of 
black smoke arose: 

“They’ve elected Father Divine,” 
claimed the American. 


ex- 


Knowledge vs. Existence 
And someone told of a school boy who 
was asked to define a vacuum. He hesi- 
tated and then remarked, “I’ve got it in 
my head but I just can’t think of it.” 


Religious Knowledge 

George the eight-year-old came home 
the other Sunday and remarked, “Do you 
know what I learned in Sunday school to- 
day?” His parents, who are rather naive 
about what goes on in modern Sunday 
schools, suggested various theological reve- 
lations but were wrong. They gave up. 
Proudly, from George: ‘I learned what a 
hacksaw is.’ And as his mother did 
not know what a hacksaw was, the Sunday 
school lesson was not in vain. 


“Suicide Through Ignorance’’ Would 
Grace Any Collection of Coroners’ 
Verdicts 

Not that we know anyone who collects 
coroners’ verdicts, but why not, if people 
collect epitaphs. But what suggests the 
thought is this extract from Walton E. 
Cole’s lecture on Father Coughlin: 

“Horace Mann declared a century ago 
that ignorance in a republic is a crime. 
We might well add that ignorance of propa- 
ganda techniques may be suicide.” Ja 

A New Definition of ‘News 

J. W. L. sends in this suggestion: ‘The 
old adage was that it would be news when 
aman bit a dog. Today even more startling 
news will be when a goldfish swallows a 
college boy.” 
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DIRECTORY 


Of Religious, Educational, Social and Charitable Organizations which 
receive the support of Unitarians 


American Unitarian Association | 


The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States and Canada 


Establishes and maintains churches as centers 
of religious life and community service. 
Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymnbooks. 
Promotes sympathy and cooperation among 
liberal Christians, 

Defends religious liberty at home and abroad. 


The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals. 


Send contributions to 
Parker E. Marean, Treasurer 


Headquarters 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Founded in 1849 by Unitarian children for 
children of all races and creeds 


Helps children in difficulty. Cooperates with 
hospitals in foster-home care for invalid children. 
Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL, President. 
PHILIP NICHOLS, Vice President. 

Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT, Clerk. 

PAUL C. CABOT, Treasurer. 

Miss ELIZABETH E. BISSELL, General Secretary. 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


Courses available also in the University of 
California and three other Theological 
Schools 

For particulars, write 
President, WILLIAM S. MORGAN, Ph. D., S. T. D. 
1628 Spruce Street, Berkeley, California 


Classified Advertising 
Church, Help and Miscellaneous Wants 


Transient rate 4 cents per word. Discount for 6 or 
more insertions. Minimum charge $1.00 
Watch these columns each week. 

Rate card furnished on request. 


Two large sunny connecting rooms, single if 
preferred, large closets, dressing room with hot and 
cold water, excellent meals, Unitarian family, near 
West Newton Church. Call West Newton 2974. 


Wanted original poems, songs, for immediate con- 
sideration. Send poems to Columbian Music Pub- 
lishers Ltd., Dept. W-68, Toronto, Can. 


UNITARIAN VISITORS TO BOSTON 


Will find the following hotel worthy of pxoaees. 
Ie ren excellent service provides a 
pleasant atmosphere for its guests 


Hotel Bellevue 
Beacon Street, Boston 
Next to State House 
Rooms with running water $2.00 up 
Rooms with bath $3.00 up 


The Meadville 
Theological School 
Founded 1844 
trains for the liberal, ministry(Jof 


today. Association with the Uni- 


versity of Chicago adds to the 


School’s own curriculum a wide 
variety of subjects. For informa- 
tion address 


President Sydney B. Snow, D. Di 
5701 Woodlawn Ave., Chicago 


Mid-Western Laymen! 

Your annual League Mid-West Convention this year 
will be at Conference Point, Williams Bay, Wiscensin— 
on beautiful Lake Geneva, June 18-20. 

At the same time and place, throughout the whole 
week, other Unitarian meetings will be held in connection 
with the annual Mid-West Institute of the Alliances 
Young People and Department or Religious Education. 


Plan Now to Attend the Whole Week if Possible 


UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 
25 BEACON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER 


It is a progressive, religious journal and 
must have the loyal support of every 
Unitarian. Each subscription counts. If 
you are not already a subscriber, please 
send in your order for a subscription to- 
day. $2.50 per year. 


Church Announcements 


BOSTON, MASS.—Arlington Street Church, 
Arlington and Boylston Streets. Rev. Dana McLean 
Greeley, minister, Rev. Samuel A. Eliot, D. D., 
minister emeritus. Sunday morning service at 11. 
Mr. Greeley will preach. 

Church school at 9.45 a.m. Young people’s group 
at 6.80 p. m. 


BOSTON, MASS.—King’s Chapel (1686). School 
and Tremont Streets. Rev. Palfrey Perkins, D. D., 
minister. Chorus of men’s voices. Raymond C. 
Robinson, organist and choirmaster. 11 a. m. Morn- 
ing prayer and sermon by Dr. Perkins. 


NEW YORK—All Souls Church (1819), 80th 
Street and Lexington Avenue. Dr. Minot Simons, 
minister. Welcome to friends and visitors. Sunday 
service ll a.m. Church school 9.80 and 11 a, m. 


B SHOULD BE IN 


EVERY HOME! 
q The Masterpiece of Literature 
B Call, or send for catalog 
L econ 
MASSACHUSETTS 


BIBLE SOCIETY 
41 Bromfield St. Boston 


